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atbarelli by Masseot and Laurent Aba- 
quesne. 

After the Abaquesnes, the manufacture 
of faience languished for nearly a century, 
to start up anew, about 1640, under the 
activity of Edme Poterat, who, with his 
son, produced the first of that splendid 
series of Rouen plates, decorated in the 
style of Louis XIV, that brought fame and 
prosperity to the Rouen potters. 

The best period in the production of 
this famous ware is comprised in the second 
half of the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth. Nearly a 
hundred and fifty pieces in the LeBreton 
collection date from this time. They in- 
clude examples of practically all the dif- 
ferent shapes that were produced: small 
plates, large dinner dishes, platters, vases, 
helmet-shaped ewers, inkstands, etc. The 
evolution of styles is also well illustrated 
in this unusually fine group of Rouen ware. 
Perhaps the most tasteful and typically 
French is the pattern with lambrequins 
"or arabesques in geometrical radiation" 
as used by the Poterats. Following this, 
patterns in Chinese style (about 1700- 
1720) were introduced by Guillibaud. 
Several of Guillibaud's signed pieces are 
included in our collection. The richly 
colored patterns en rocaille of the Louis XV 
period succeeded these, and in the latest 
works the decoration of Rouen ware 
imitates the pottery made at Strass- 
bourg. 

The delicate designs on the faience of 
Moustiers are especially typical of the 
Louis XV period. The work of Olerys in 
this manufacture is characterized by the 
use of two colors, green and yellow. Berain, 
designing in imitation of the antique 
Pompeiian wall decorations, makes use of 
blue and white for his colors, Good ex- 
amples of the work of both these artists, 
are on exhibition, as well as of the Nevers 
faience with decorations in white on dark 
blue or yellow ground, and of the Strass- 
bourg ware influenced by German porcelain. 
It is possible in this note only to mention 
finally the smaller factories which are repre- 
sented in the collection: Apt, Niederwiller, 
Sceaux, Valenciennes, Luneville. 

W. R. V. 



AN ALTARPIECE BY TADDEO 
GADDI 

IN the central panel of this fine altar- 
piece sits the Virgin enthroned, while 
two angels hold a cloth of honor be- 
hind her and the mischievous Christ- 
Child (a type dating from late Byzantine 
times) tugs at her kerchief. In the right- 
hand panels stand St. James with his 
pilgrim's staff and the protomartyr, St. 
Stephen, bearing a palm and wearing, as 
usual, rich deacon's robes. In the left- 
hand panels stand St. John the Baptist, 
carrying a cross and pointing to the Child 
with the gesture meaning, "Behold the 
Lamb of God," and St. Laurence, clothed 
as a deacon and bearing the gridiron as 
emblematic of his martyrdom. The com- 
position, uniting, as it does, personages of 
several centuries, is a mystical one. The 
figures are set upon the conventional gold 
background, which is beautifully toned 
by age; and, except in the massive marble 
throne and the bit of desert r.ock under the 
feet of the Baptist, no attempt is made to 
give a realistic setting. 

Originally this polyptych was in Gothic 
form. It surely had small pictures in its 
five pinnacles, and, presumably, five ob- 
long pictures in the base (predella). 

About a century and a half after its 
painting the altarpiece was cut down and 
reframed in the taste of the late fifteenth 
century. Then it received a frame of 
Corinthian type, while, to replace the old 
Gothic moldings, painted pilasters with 
an arabesque design were introduced be- 
tween the panels. To fill the spandrels 
caused by the reframing, some weak imita- 
tor of Ghirlandaio added half-length figures 
of the four Evangelists with their symbols. 
Through these changes the altarpiece has 
lost its Gothic aspect; but the main panels 
are intact, the tempera colors brilliant in 
spite of some darkening, the gilding and 
pounced work of the finest, and the whole 
relatively free from restoration. It is now 
so difficult to get an important polyptych 
with its chief panels complete that the 
Museum is to be congratulated on securing 
a piece whose alterations constitute, after 
all, an interesting part of its history. 
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The museum of the Brooklyn Institute, 
through the liberality of Mr. A. Augustus 
Healy, owns six predella panels by Taddeo 
Gaddi (the correct attribution was made by 
Mr. Bernhard Berenson), depicting legends 
of St. Stephen. But the total measurement, 



the Patron of Florence, St. Stephen, and 
his grave-mate, St. Laurence, may be the 
picture recorded by Vasari. Apparently 
the altarpiece had been supplanted early 
in the seventeenth century, for Cinelli, 
in "Bellezze di Firenze," 1677, saw over 




AN ALTARPIECE. BY TADDEO GADDI 



including original frames, is considerably 
longer than the width of this altarpiece.* 
Moreover, my hasty study of the Brook- 
lyn panels convinces me that they are of 
earlier date than our altarpiece. Vasari 
saw on the high altar of San Stefano al 
Ponte Vecchio in Florence an altarpiece 
by Taddeo Gaddi of which the predella 
was executed "with much diligence/' 
This can hardly be the Brooklyn predella, 
in which St. Stephen is completely subor- 
dinated to his companion saint, an indica- 
tion that the altar was dedicated to St. 
Laurence. But it is not unlikely that our 
polyptych, containing as it does St. John 

The Museum picture measures within the 
frame 43% inches high, 90^ inches wide. Jhe 
side panels are all within a quarter of an inch 
of 14 inches wide, excluding the pilasters; the 
central panel 22% inches wide. The Brooklyn 
panels measured outside the original frames, 
which are an inch and three quarters broad, 
are one, 11 inches wide; three, 18 inches; and 
one, clearly the central panel, 30 inches wide. 
Apparently the predella originally consisted of 
seven panels, of which one, 18 inches wide, is 
missing. 



the high altar of San Stefano at Ponte 
Vecchio, a bronze relief by Pietro Tacca, 
who died in 1640. Richa, "Chiese Flor- 
entine," ed. 1755, vol. II, p. 77, says the 
predella praised by Vasari was intact until 
1728, but in his time the panels were scat- 
tered among the cells of the monks. He 
adds that the picture was ordered by the 
Bellandi family. 

Taddeo Gaddi (1300 ca-1366) must 
have painted this picture toward the end 
of his life. The male saints retain some- 
thing of the rugged dignity he inherited 
from his godfather and master, Giotto, 
but the forms of the Virgin and angels 
show the softer and more sentimental 
manner that Florence borrowed from 
neighboring Siena. The elaborateness of 
the borders and traceried gilding is again 
a departure from the severe Giottesque 
tradition. The hexagonal base of the 
throne we find in Taddeo' s son and suc- 
cessor Agnolo, whose hand is possibly 
present in the accessories of our picture. 
Taddeo was the acknowledged inheritor of 
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Giotto's teaching. He finished the Cam- 
panile on his master's design, and built 
the Ponte Vecchio. Though he was one 
of the most esteemed artists of Florence, 
there was something stolid in his tempera- 
ment, and he endeavored, not very happily, 
to enliven by a forced vivacity of gesture 
the massive forms he had inherited. He 
was, however, an admirable craftsman 
and colorist, and in conventional works of 
the kind before us appears at his best. 
The novelist, Francesco Sacchetti, tells 
us that Taddeo, being urged by Andrea 
Orcagna to name the best painter in 
Florence excluding Giotto, merely replied 
that the art was getting worse every day, 
which speech recalls Constable's prophecy 
made about 1820 that in thirty years there 
would be no art in England. Barring 
Orcagna, our picture represents about the 
best that could be done in Florence in the 
slack time between the death of Giotto 
in 1336, and the rise of such transitional 
artists as Lorenzo Monaco and Masolino. 
For years this altarpiece hung in the 
villa of Caw. Marcello Galli-Dunn near 
Poggibonsi. Before the Museum acquired 
it from him, it had been exhibited at the 
Sienese Regional Exhibition of 1905. Such 
critics as Comm. Corrado Ricci and Dr. 
Osvald Siren are sponsors for the obviously 
correct attribution to Giotto's nearest 
pupil. 

Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. 

WINSLOW HOMER* 

IF not the greatest of American paint- 
ers, as many think him, Winslow 
Homer is, at any rate, the most 
wholly native in his accent — the 
one who owes least to foreign example 
or foreign training. Born in 1836, his 
first efforts in art were illustrations of 
incidents in the camp life of the Civil 
War or character studies of the newly 
freed negroes, which were published 
in Harper's Weekly. Of such subjects, 
also, were his earliest paintings, but 

* Reprinted from an article in the Burling- 
ton Magazine (vol. xii, p. 123) by kind per- 
mission of the Editor and of the Author. 



he soon began to attempt other phases 
of the life about him. The first pic- 
ture of his which the present writer ever 
saw was called Crack the Whip, and 
represented the classic "little red school- 
house," with a company of country 
boys playing the game which gives the 
work its title. It was painted in a some- 
what old-fashioned method, with a warm 
undertone pervading the shadows, but 
showed, even then, his characteristic sense 
of movement and freshness of observation. 
The boys were real boys, playing with all 
their might, and the sunlight was real, 
hard, glittering sunlight, in spite of the 
reddish tone of the picture. This was 
before the beginning of what is known as 
"the new movement" in American Art, 
the fruit of training in Munich or Parisian 
studios. Since then the hot shadows have 
disappeared from Homer's work, but it is 
difficult to see any other evidence that he 
has been affected by any painting but his 
own. Save for a trip to England, when 
he painted English fisherfolk and chalk 
cliffs, his subjects have remained purely 
American, and he has given us whole 
series of pictures of things which, ap- 
parently, no one else had seen — which, 
certainly, no one else had rendered. The 
life of the hunters and guides of the Adiron- 
dacks and that of the New England fisher- 
men on The Banks have furnished the mat- 
ter for two of these series. Voyages to 
the West Indies have brought forth many 
vigorous water colors as well as two of the 
paintings in oil in the Metropolitan. His 
later years have been largely passed upon 
the Maine coast, and have seen the pro- 
duction of those powerful marines by 
which he is, perhaps, best known to the 
collectors. His range also includes animal 
pieces as vigorously conceived as The Fox 
Hunt of the Pennsylvania Academy — 
crows chasing a limping fox over heavy 
snow. 

The art of Winslow Homer is particularly 
difficult to describe to those who have not 
seen it, because it seems to be, although of 
course it is not, almost independent of 
technical methods and of technical accom- 
plishment. He strikes one as a natural 
force rather than as a trained artist — as 
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